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Three Parables. 

the hon. Lady Welby. 


the mystery of letterhood. 

The letters of the alphabet once met to discuss the 
question of Whence, Whither, and Why ? And one got up 
and said, “ The whole question really comes to this, “ What 
Ire we ? ’’ So all applauded. And as they were very practi- 
cal letters and proud of their common sense, they felt that 
the first point to be clear about was, that they meant nothing ; 
for no “meaning” could be weighed or measured, or even 
proved by demonstration to exist. They did not see, of 
course, that if so there was no sense in them, common or 
other, and they scouted the idea of a “ meaning ” as a super- 
stitious legend or a survival of early fetichism. So they 
insisted that all they could really know about themselves 
"as that they were irregular marks, angular or curved, 
sprawling o\er a surface or incised upon it; gathered in 
c ose set groups or set wide apart, by the action of mechani- 
a or at east unconscious forces. But at last one summoned 

and tif an> Sa '^ ^ realI T so certain that these groupings 
«for' „' ner, f al \ haVe "° rcaso " a "' j object? May we 

^i=o„ ly L;,; f ;^ e ; raeanin E' ? sure >y a 

° ts ^ scra wls or scratches.” 


us letters at all and not merely 


So hearing this 

SC 0 Pes, and subierip 1 7 f xamined eacb other with micro- 
they were traced C ,? ac ^ odler and the stuff on which 

no nearer to their o° ^ ^ tes t s dle Y coldd think of. ® ut 

the Y get. At lenoH 2 " 1 ’ their ob -> ect > and their “meaning” dld 
we ar e joined in a ° ne Said > “ 1 find sometimes that when 

;! ere arranged the rnf ^ great results follow. Some of uS 
through the a i r 


ried 


air. Thpn t y 011 a scra P of paper and can 

saw, as usual, a pair of eyes fixed 011 
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us ; but in a moment a mouth opened to shn„f < r-u 
with a sound like thunder, a ^reat ™ Char & e ! ’ an d, 
horses swept forwards and overwhelmed' TTrmy T f and 
one came and thanked us; the one wU my ‘ Yet no 
and praised the one who looked and spoke^Ana 7”“^ 
another letter, “was arranged in mam, A d l> said 

brothers, and drops fell on us as the oan^ ° UPS " man y 
upon was folded and cM 

darkness; but I saw the light at last, and found mysdf o„ 
the other s,de of the world with a pair of loving eyes Led 
on us. And murmuring sounds of blessing might be heard 

W “ ‘7 s because of our b ««‘y of form, or 
what? But none cou d answer; though mauy had like stories 

to relate. Then a bolder letter suggested that not merely iri 
arrangement lay their power, but that their very being implied 
a writer who was Whence and a reader who was Whither • 
both were Why. 

Now as letters only, the marks and the cuttings could 
not know this. But as elements of words they had a 
realising power (through inference) which they could use. 
They could live as markings merely, or in their character 
as word-builders. And those who recognised their noble work 
and reason became able to reach through the eyes to the hearts 
and minds of those who wrote and read them. 

Thus too they discovered their brotherhood with sounded 
words and letters. Nothing could be more different, of 
course, than spoken and written words. But they learnt to 
discern identity of nature and purpose through what seemed 
an “impassable gulf” of difference. Thus they became in 
conscious union and motive, more and more expressive, 
greater and greater in power and in blessing. Yet even so, 
there arose among them some who maintained that the sole 
discoverable laws of their being were those of spelling and 
grammar ; and that all notion of their power, through their 
meaning, upon those who “ understood them was a mere 
relic of the dark days of pre-alphabetic hieroglyph , a fancy 
bred in times when they were pictures and not letters. But 
even these grew wiser in the end ; and masteiing the seciet 
of their Why and Whence and Whither, found the Mystery 
of Letterhood made plain ; learning through their service 
What they were, and being, might attempt, and could achieve. 
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HOW TO STAND UPRIGHT. 

ne day, the Needle, the Walking-stick, , h . 
In a nl " K 'J ° , th e Hoop, the Top, and the Baby al| 
Toy shi P’ *= , h * er ,he best way of stand, ng upright. Th( , 
discussed must be stuck into someth, ng," 

Needle said, m ust b e ] ie ld j n a hand.” “Nr’. 

- a Iiquid surface" 

a h ’JTa there's only one way to manage it,” said the 

Candle "’ ust bc fitted * CMdle - S0 ^ et " “ Much 
Lite- roll along straight as quick as you can ! retorted the 

Hoop “The true way is to spin so fast that you seem quite 
stin and are described as ‘asleep, cried the Top. 

Meanwhile the baby had struggled to his legs ; and after 
swaying backwards and forwards for a moment, proudly 
stood upright and looked round upon the company smiling. 
“You’re all wrong,” said he, crowing and chuckling, “for I’m 
stuck into nothing, held in nothing, floating on nothing, fitted 
into nothing, and neither rolling nor spinning ! The best 

way to stand upright is to get on your legs, and stay 
there ! ” 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

“ 1 wish 1 coul d help it,” said the cloud. 

And though the farmers and gardeners said there wai 
bur!? r f UCt ' n ,!* le S r °und he could not restrain a little 
with its arch oftmfo* 6 rai " bow instant| y rushed *° spa ‘ 

V on V a Awuetening h trrand b |< o ? th ““ Wind ’ 38 ^ SWeP ' 

“Only that, try as T C V ' 

shadow as I a 0 g f t may ’ ^ can not help making a deep 

m e, and thev a ? Se s ^ ac ^ ow can’t see the silver 

and ad the little d!- C a ! d ° f lettin S me fertilise the earth 
of trusting me t ps w ^ lch are wanted in heaven are afraid 
y the m into the blue.” 


The Object Lesson, 


by Mrs. j. Porter -Porter, m //„ ki „d p, r ,„is,u„ 
of Mdl le. P ape- Ca r pantier. ) 


The object lesson is not, as some people think, a special 
branch of instruct, on. It is simply a flexible method of 

teaching, capable of indefinite extension, but having certain 
rules and principles which it is necessary to know In order 
to adapt it to the entire range of children’s knowledge. 

Every mother, in answer to the pressing questions of her 
child, gives into his hands the object of his curiosity, and 
tells him all she can about it. This way of teaching, so familiar 
to all of us, is neither more nor less than an “ Object Lesson.” 
We know with what extreme attention and eager curiosity 
the child listens and asks ; such teaching, meeting his natural 
craving for knowledge, attracts him indescribably. His mother 
is following the lead of his nature, and in the naturalness and 
simplicity of this sort of teaching we recognise its value. 
To speak of “Object Lessons” is only to give a name to a 
way of teaching which must needs have been followed by every 
parent since children were born into the world. 

With a little child, the object lesson is very elementary, a 
simple dialogue such as mothers know well how to carry on ; 
but its use does not end with the little child ; it is capable of 
indefinite extension and development, and it has been well 
remarked that the tendency of our day is to revert more and 
more to the object lessons of the child, even in the most 

advanced and even abstract studies. 

Look into the model workshop. There we should see the 
master, expert in his craft, guiding the first attempts o t e 
apprentice, putting tools into his hands, demonstiating t^eir 
use. What is this master doing? He is giving an object 
lesson. 



